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ballad drama at its highest. The rather lame ending of the
traditional Scottish version

'What wilt thou leave to thy mother dear,

Son Davie, son Davie ?'
*A fire of coals to burn her, wi hearty cheer,

And she'll never get mair o me.'                  (13 A)

has been transformed into:

'And what wul ye leive to your am mither deir,

Edward, Edward?
And what wul ye leive to your ain mither deir ?

My deir son, now tell me 0.'
'The curse of hell from me sail ye beir,

Mither, mither,

The curse of hell frae me sail ye beir,
Sic counseils ye gave to me O.'

"Lord Thomas" has a more complicated history. The first
of its two families, the one which is most like the French
family, shows only communal recreation. This family is
found mainly in the north-east of Scotland: Child 73 E, F,
and H are from that area and three from Aberdeenshire have
been noted by Greig. The history of the second family of
versions illustrates the stabilizing effect of frequent printing.
This family has the double murder and suicide and differs
also in minor details from the first; I have suggested that it
is the result of a wholesale reshaping of the original French
story. It has been the more popular of the two families in
England and America, and it has also been found in Scotland.
There are a large number of versions. The earliest text is a
broadside of the seventeenth century, and this version shows
a remarkable continuity down to the present day. It has often
been reprinted, as in A Collection of Old Ballads, in 1723, by
Percy in his Retiques, by Ritson in 1783, by Buchan in 1825
and in many broadsides; and it has often been collected from
folk-singers. Child gives five "recited copies" which have